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INTRODUCTION, 

Tue Present is the Name given to the Monthly, whose first number is 
here offered to its readers, because this name most exactly decribes the 
ground it seeks to occupy. With gratitude for the Past, whose toils 
reclaimed the mountains, cleared the woodlands, fenced the prairies, 
which we inherit—and with hope for the Future, who shall change our 
quaking. bogs to verdant meadows, our sandy wastes to gardens—would 
it aid the bands of fellow-workers in the broad field, which the Present 
offers to our care, ploughing furrows, scattering seed, weeding, reaping, 
as the day may bid. Its end will be gained, if it can be a means of 
quickening confidence in the sublime destinies of this Christened though 
not Christianised Anglo-Saxon Race, in this land of their adoption, with 
their mingled traits of reverence and boldness, loyalty to custom and cou- 
rage for adventure, pertinacity and earnestness, enthusiasm and practical 
skill; with their religiousness and free thought, their honor of woman 
and blunt courtesy, their aristocratic freedom, as yet imperfectly tempered 
by charity, their capacity of tender and poetic feeling, too much hidden 
under rough speech and dull manners, their power of growth and sense 
of young vigor, still imbued by the harsh rapacity of pirate ancestors, 
Its special aim will be, to show the grounds of reconciliation between 
the sects and parties, native and foreign, the controversies, theological 
and political, the social reformers and prudent conservatives, the philoso. 
phers and poets, prophets and doubters, which divide these United States. 
It aspires to teach, that all earnest seekers of holiness, truth, humanity, 
are co-laborers, under the leading of one heavenly hand, and that our 
Nation has a plain and urgent duty in common with the Grand Fraternity 
of Christendom, to advance the Reign of Heaven on Earth. May it do 
something, in however humble a way, to call out fidelity to the Divine 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


Guidance in this land of promise, to which Providence,led our forefathers 
in the fullness of time. 

There is the appearance of Cant, and unquestionably the danger of 
Cant, too, in the use of formulas, and yet it is convenient, sometimes, to 
condense meaning in a brief sentence ; therefore, it may be said, that the 
call of the Present is for the Union and Growth of Religion, Science, and 
Society. We need this Union ; for as heart, lungs, and limbs combine to 
circulate our life’s blood, so must inspiration, wisdom, and industry co- 
work, to rear in healthful symmetry the living organisation of Humanity. 
We need this Growth ; for, whatsoever is not assimilating fresh nutri- 
ment, has passed its prime, and is more or less rapidly dying, and no one 
will pretend that Religion, Science, and Society have yet reached ma- 
turity. We need fulness of spirituality ; in its due place and proportion 
we need equally perfected social relations amidst the fullness of material 
beauty; and reason, warmed, enlightened, animated by divine life, must 
mediate between them, and wed the Church and State in indissoluble 
union. Religion tends necessarily to form itself into Science, and through 
Science to embody itself in Society; and happy conditions of existence 
react upon our powers of intelligence, and prepare them for admitting 
purer influence from the Eternal world. Every Age is a peculiar one ; 
it can not repeat the experience of the past, neither can it anticipate the 
fulfilments of the future ; its work is to unfold the essential principles of 
human nature, in such forms as are fit in their season. The peculiarity 
of our Age is, that having passed through an era of almost universal reli- 
gious, scientific, and social infidelity, we are entering a new era of yet 
more universal faith, which demands its own worship, philosophy, and 
social arrangements. Is the hope extravagant, that its laws may be more 
nearly modelled upon the types of divine justice ; that its doctrines may 
more adequately express absolute ideas ; that its reception of goodness 
may be more perfect than earlier times were capable of? Can we hope 
less? Our need to-day, though different in appearance, is intrinsically 
the same with that which all generations of the past have experienced, 
and which all generations must feel who are to follow, till Love, Truth, 
and Beauty possess our race, and fulfil the destinies of Humanity on 
Earth. 

This little Monthly, then, has quite liberal aims; and it may justly be 
asked what are its editor’s qualifications. With unaffected sincerity he 
confesses that he has none, other than the craving after a temper and spi- 
rit more in harmony with our privileges, a willingness to admit and aban- 
don error and folly when exposed, independence, to some degree, from 
sectarian and party bonds, faith in the present inspiration and providence 
of God, hope growing ever stronger in the tendencies of the Age to uni- 
versal good, and a devoted love for the Christian-German race in this 
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fresh soil, where opportunity summons them to mould the experience of 
the old world into forms of life, more truly fulfilling the laws of heavenly 
order. A person could scarcely have a clearer sense of unfitness for any 
thoroughly worthy work, than that with which he commences this publi- 
cation; but with all deference let it be added, that he does not feel alone 
in this consciousness of insufficiency; a goodly company of editors, 
authors, lecturers, speakers, and teachers of all kinds, throughout this 
country and Europe too, seem to be in fellowship. Indeed, it may well 
be doubted whether any period of history can be pointed out, when there 
was anything surpassing, if resembling in extent and degree, the convic- 
tion which this age has of its superficiality in character, intelligence, and 
performance. All men are not conscious, to be sure, of such incomplete- 
ness in themselves; but each says it of the other. We are a generation 
of Critics. Doubtless there are a few still professing to be wise ; who, 
steadfastly looking on rusty timepieces, the pendulums of which have long 
since ceased to beat, loudly declare what hour it once was. Doubtless, 
there are others, who mistake the rapid-circling hands of a watch running 
down, whose main spring is broken, for the progress of time. But it 
needs only moderate sense and conscience, to be aware that our theolo- 
gies and philosophies, our worship and governments, our home-lives and 
social relations, our science and industry, our letters and art, do not mark 
aright the rising of the Sun of Righteousness towards higher noon. Our 
dials have lost their gnomons. There is a general make-believe assent, 
a latent denial, a ridicule of high pretensions, a suspicion of all who claim 
to have solved doubtful problems. Men like playful badinage better than 
assertions, which seem inflated in proportion to their solemnity; they 
turn to practical details from what look like the fog-banks of unsettled 
principles ; and silence, with many of the wisest, is felt to be more elo- 
quent than speech. But this is not because we are Sceptics. ‘The mad 
age of Unbelief lies behind us, painful, hideous, like a fever dream. - It is 
the presence of Faith, laboring in the souls of nations and men, not ready 
yet to be born in articulate expression and complete deeds, which makes 
us thus at once dissatisfied with dead usages and dogmas, and disgusted 
with mere embryo theories and plans. 

There is a characteristic of the age, and especially of this country, 
which seems to cast light on present duties. It is the unexampled ab. 
sence of leaders, of persons so plainly preeminent and far advanced that 
they constrain us to follow. With some observers, this is taken as a 
proof that we are mired in the bog of a lawless and irreverent equality. 
But others see here a promise, that Humanity is mounting to a broad 
table-land. Now and then, a man among us stands up on the stilts of his 
conceit or the rolling stone of some new notion, and, keeping his footing 
midst the multitude for a moment, cries out that he sees the way. But 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


his sect, if he form one, soon leave him, and hurry on. There is 
a vague and yet profound consciousness that we are thrown, as men 
have not so much been heretofore, every one upon his own energies ; and 
yet there is an equally deep and general feeling, that our strength is in 
united consciences, thoughts, wills, rather than in solitary efforts. ‘The 
prayer of to-day is not, “ Give us a Man, a Great Man, a Prince.” He 
was given eighteen centuries ago; and wonderful is it to see, how on all 
sides appears a movement, rapidly increasing, to rally the bands, which 
scepticism had scattered, around Jesus Christ, as the divinely commis- 
sioned Head in the kingdom of Heaven on Earth. The prayer which 
now is swelling in all hearts is: “Give us Men, Great Men, Nations of 
Prophets and Princes, strong, each in his peculiar way, bound in one by 
mutual reverence and usefulness, worthy of this Son of God and Son of 
Man, who called his disciples Friends.” In these crowds of authors, 
pressing forward through all manner of books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
—in these multitudes of speakers, who, on highways and byways, at the 
corners of the streets, in conventicles and social circles, are preaching 
their gospel—still more in the thousands of patient thinkers, who sit 
watching for the dawn with their fingers on their lips, may be seen, per- 
haps, the signs of that coming era, when men “ shall no longer teach 
every man his neighbor and every man his brother, saying, know the 
Lord, but when each shall know him, from the least to the greatest.” 
Chaotic enough are now our impulses, opinions, and strivings ; but the 
hour may be, heaven grant that it is, drawing nigh, when a voice of infi- 
nite harmonies shall sound throngh the darkness, “ Let there be light.” 
Meanwhile, we should neither deny nor forget our present freedom and 
responsibilities. Through the willing souls of his children does the Infi- 
nite Father always speak. Alternations of thoughtful silence, with 
frankest utterance, not in the few, but the many; not in official, profes- 
sional teachers merely, but in all; not through the pulpit or press alone, 
but through every avenue of communication, is what we Americans need, 
have a right to claim from one another, and partially, though under the in- 
cumbrance of foolish prejudices, already have. ‘There is no arrogance, 
while admitting with one breath dulness and inadequacy, with the next to 
declare boldly, without apology or compromise, such vision or prophecy, 
reproof or counsel, as may seem timely. ‘This equipoise, between humi- 
lity and confidence, appears to be the true posture just now for all men. 
We are all ip error; all learning together. It is not a season for claims 
to infallibility, nor for insipid concessions. The spirit abroad is too 
earnest. We want not trimmers, paying court at once both to old and 
new ; but sincere men, standing lowly before their God, and erect among 
their peers, who will say, without either presumption or baseness, without 
pertinacity or explanations of inconsistency, what seems to them, for the 
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moment, true. This tone of blended reverence and hope the Present 
will strive to keep. Fortunately, the class is already large of those who 
are endeavoring to take this difficult position, and the instinctive sympa- 
thies and judgments of the best and truest come to their support. 

Fully to tell, what all vaguely feel in relation to our prevalent piety, 
knowledge, and social action, without denial of good, still vital, while 
cutting off and casting aside what is plainly dead, without servility to the 
established or triumph in novelties which are yet untried, with sympathy 
for the past, as his relaxing fingers drop the sceptre, while we pay due 
welcome to the present who succeeds to reign, needs rare combination of 
conscience and genius. Rash joy, in what is new, is more disgusting 
than even bigoted fondness for ancient idols. Frivolity is as false as it is 
insolent, while garrulous tales of our ancestors’ greatness have the charm 
at least of gratitude. Yet it is tiresome to be made to wear the cast 
clothes of forefathers, as if this age could yield no working and gala 
dress ; and it paralyses courage to gaze on these armor-suits of buried 
giants, as if no brave acts could now be done. We have our labors and 
conquests, our discoveries and adventures, before us ; and if we truly honor 
the past, it will teach us the lesson, “ Work while it is day.” No one 
man, no one nation, but only the combined voices of the Race, can give 
volume and clear articulation to the word of Conservative Reform, which 
all lips stammer to utter, which all ears long to hear. Therefore, in 
every sphere, however small, let each declare, that Love is the Law of 
Liberty, that Faith is for ever a Free Inquirer, that Doubt of enlarging 
Good is virtual Atheism, and Fear of Progress the unpardonable Sin. So 
let us attest the truth, that the Heavenly Father recreates his universe 
and regenerates his children, by causing their perennial Growth. 

W. H. C. 





ROAD-SONG. 
Goethe—Translated by Carlyle. 


Tue future hides in it 
Good hap and sorrow ; 
We press still thorow, 

Naught that abides in it 

Daunting us,—onward. 


But heard are the voices, 
Voice of the sages, 
The worlds and the ages ; 
Choose well, your choice is 
Brief and yet endless ; 


And solemn before us 
Veiled, the dark portal, 
Goal of all mortal ; 

Stars silent rest o’er us, 

Graves under us silent. 


Here eyes do regard you, 
In eternity’s stillness ; 
Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you; 

Work and despair not. 
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6 A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


To publish a Credo, may well seem to imply pretension or dullness ; 
for the guesses of a creature whose existence is bounded to a speck, 
limited to a moment, must be folly. Such a publication, too, subjects one 
to the charge of cant on some sides and heresy on others, and has this 
difficulty attending it, that no selection of words and phrases can make a 
meaning so plain as not to be misapprehended. And yet in these Babel 
times of various isms, it is but fair and courteous, that every one who 
offers himself in any sense as a guide, should point out the direction in 
which he aims to lead. Pledging myself, then, to no other consistency 
than conviction, and hoping, year by year, month by month, and day by 
day, to gain juster views, I am ready to confess that, briefly sketched, and 
without completeness or scientific accuracy, my present faith is as follows : 


I. THE DIVINE BEING, NATURE, SPIRITS. 


1 believe, ; 

1. That the Infinite, Eternal, all-blessed Being, who alone is God, from 
essential love, through ideas of truth, puts forth benign and beautiful 
creative power from everlasting to everlasting ; 

2. That, in harmonious series of existences, endless in numbers and 
varities, and sublimely related by successive growths, mutual dependence 
and analogy, he manifests his perfections in forever brighter glory ; 

3. That, through systems on systems, and worlds on worlds, he crowns 
his creations by giving birth to hosts of spirits, destined originally, through 
revelations, for ever brightening, to grow up in his likeness, and, by 
interchanges of good, to be united into families of immortal children, 
imaging in the heavens their holy Father ; 

4. That these spirits are born in races, the individuals of which are 
organised by transmitted qualities into living wholes, and occupy, upon 
the globes where they find their school, the position of mediators between 
the temporal and eternal worlds—through animal natures which concen- 
trate the excellencies of lower creations, communing with the harmonies 
of the universe—ihrough souls receiving inspiration of love and truth and 
beauty, from God—through powers of rational volition, and in intercourse 
with fellow-spirits recombining these influences, and diffusing them for 
the formation of society and the perfecting of nature ; and, by this alter- 
nate action and reaction, assimilating life in perpetual new-birth. 


Il. THE HUMAN RACE, 

I believe, 

1. That the human race, upon this earth, thus constituted of nations 
and men, thus placed between God’s inspiration and nature’s limited 
forms of good, thus endowed with free intelligence, is led by Providence 
through a discipline, of which the past is the history and the present the 
experience, filled as it is with prophecy of a future, which, in the fullness 
of time, shall actualize its ideal ; 

2. That, in the process of this destined growth from instinctive harmo- 
nies to conscious and chosen conformity to God and good spirits, and the 
union thence ensuing, which is immortality, mankind have, through 


causes acting from past ages, and originating in themselves, yielded too 
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much to the impressions of nature ; allowed the excessive development of 
the animal passions ; exaggerated the element of self; confused the judg- 
ments, weakened the power of the spiritual faculties ; broken true society ; 
in various degrees become incapable of receiving life from heaven; and 
so interrupted the divine order, and introduced depraved social tenden- 
cies, diseases, and natural confusions, which react to multiply evil ; 

3. That the Eternal Father, in whom disinterestedness and rectitude, 
mercy and justice, are one in unbroken peace, whose action is the un- 
limited diffusion of good, has never left men to themselves ; but has sor- 
rowed in their failures, rejoiced in their successes, forborne with their 
perverseness, suffered with their sufferings, and, through every means, 
not violating their reason and prudence—through the beautiful harmonies 
contrasted with the dread convulsions of nature, through lovely relations 
amidst monstrous social struggles, through remembrances and anticipa- 
tions of higher joys, breaking in upon the stern miseries of their self-im- 
posed condition—has infused foreshadows of perfect union in perfect 
bliss ; ‘ 

4. That the worships and legislations, wars and alliances, colonizations 
and empires of all ages, have been the steps of this progressive conquest 
of good over evil, by which mankind have been at once redeemed and 
educated, and that saints and sages, prophets and poets, heroes of high 
and humble spheres, martyrs of many grades, the gracious and lovely of 
all people, are the ministering servants of Providence in this grand work 


of salvation. 


III, THE JEWISH TRIBES AND JESUS CHRIST. 

I believe, 

1. That, in this ministry of reconciliation, this establishment of reli- 
gion, in which all families of the race conspire, the Jewish tribes, who 
combined in singular intenseness high aspiration, stubborn wilfulness, 
and coarse sensuality, have been used as a centre of spiritual influence, as 
they were a centre in physical position ; 

2. That, carefully guarding the purest traditions, profoundly conscious 
of God’s inspiring presence, sternly announcing the divine law, illustrating 
in their fortunes his government, even amidst deepest degradation and 
guilt declaring his promises in glowing visions, they have revealed, as in 
a symbol, the progress of the human race, from Adam once blessed in 
Eden, through the woes of selfish division, to the far more blessed reunion 
of all nations in the city of peace, where God shall dwell with men and 
be their God ; 

3. That in the fullness of time, when the civilization of East and West 
had borne their fruits and were falling into decay, when floods of untamed, 
vigorous tribes were gathering to oversweep and cover with fresh soil the 
exhausted nations, when universal man stood watching in mournfulness 
and longing, was born Jesus ; conceived in holiness by a devout mother, 
cradled in her solemn aspirations, nurtured on the prophetic hopes of his 
nation and age, filled, in his human nature, with the fullness of a super- 
human life, a son of man transfigured by goodness, and made a Son of 
God—a divine man ; 

4. That he was commissioned and anointed to be the image of the 
Father, the Adam of a spiritualized and reunited race, the prophecy of 
redeemed humanity, the desire of all nations, the way, the truth, the 
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8 A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


life ; and that, by his life and death of perfect self-sacrifice, by his words 
of inspired wisdom, by his purely disinterested deeds, in the joy of one- 
ness with God and man and nature, he had the glory of founding upon the 
new commandment, love, the kingdom of Heaven on earth. 


IV. THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

I believe, 

1. That the reign of Him, who alone is good, the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, shall be universal, and shall organize the now warring 
and scattered nations into one holy society, where justice, wisdom, joy, 
shall harmonize the external world, and crowd it with countless varieties 
of beautiful productions ; 

2. That the central power of this kingdom of Heaven is holiness, the 
indwelling spirit of God, which ever more brightly reveals its presence in 
the growing spirituality and humanity of the free, brave, and generous 
tribes, whom Providence appointed to diffuse this life ; ever more visibly 
organizes their policies and legislations, their philosophies and ethics, 
their literatures and arts, their modes of social and private action ; and is 
now hastening to mould mankind into communities of devout and loving, 
wise and earnest, healthful and happy beings, where the ideal of heavenly 
order may be worthily imaged, and God shall be all in all ; 

3. That, in the establishment of this heavenly order upon earth, the 
churches of Christendom have been instrumental as depositories, amid an 
unreconciled world, of the gospel of peace, as professors and partial prac- 
tisers of godliness, as imperfect symbols of that society, truly one, holy, 
and universal, which, in God’s own time and way, shall be visibly 
organized ; but that they have all, in various degrees, been guilty of the 
great heresy of giving preference to what is of only secondary importance, 
of substituting speculations for faith, human fallibility for heavenly inspira- 
tion, a priesthood of man’s ordination for the ministry of God’s anointing, 
creeds for charity, prayers for self-sacrifice, rituals for rectitude, and a 
service of days, places, and forms, for the perpetual worship of souls, be- 
coming united to God, their fellow-spirits, and the universe, through good- 
ness, wisdom, and beauty, continually received and diffused ; 

4. That the schisms and infidelities, which have resulted as necessary 
reactions against this heresy, the divisions between church and state, 
science and revelation, piety and industry, duty and joy, ending as they 
do in hypocritica! asceticism and worldly materialism, and augmenting, as 
they have and will, the jealousies between man and man, class and class, 
nation and nation, will never cease till Christians abandon sophistica] po- 
lemics and sentimental or formal piety, and manifest, in practical affairs, 
their faith by their works ; till, acknowledging God as sovereign and his 
law of goodness as supreme, they reform their constitutions and treaties, 
their intercourse and trade, their modes of producing and distributing 
wealth, their plans of education, their rewards and privileges, their means 
of elevation and pleasure, their homes and all relations, their characters 
and lives, after the models of divine righteousness. 


Vv. THE UNITED STATES A MEMBER OF CHRISTENDOM. 


I believe, 
1. That, as a member of the confederacy of Christendom, these United 
States have peculiar opportunities and duties ; that consecrated by the de- 
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vout faithfulness of forefathers, whom Providence led to this new-found 
land—planted at the very season when the vital elements of Europe, 
Christian love and German freedom, were casting off the oppressions of 
outgrown usages, and prompting men to seek a more earnest piety and 
a purer virtue—guided onward through a discipline of toil and poverty 
and simple habits, through unexampled experiences in social government, 
and the gradual growth of untried institutions—forced by necessities of 
condition, by slow-formed convictions, and the tendencies of a whole age, 
to a declaration of principles, which is the clearest announcement of uni- 
versal rights, though, unfortunately, not of universal duties, ever made by 
any people—permitted to expand through an unobstructed, unexhausted, 
healthful, fertile, and most beautiful country—wondrously composed of 
representatives from every European state, who bring hither the varied 
experiences, convictions, manners, tastes, of the whole civilized world, to 
fuse and blend anew—this nation is manifestly summoned to prove the 
reality of human brotherhood, and of a worship of the heavenly Father, 
varied as the relations, grand as the destinies of present existence ; 

2. That, acknowledging, as we do, our providential mission to fulfil the 
law of love, and professing, as we do, to encourage each and every mem- 
ber of our communities in the exercise of their inalienable rights, we 
stand before the face of God and fellow-nations, as guilty of hypocrisy 
and of a breach of trust ; 

3. That we deserve the retributions, losses, disgraces, which our savage 
robberies of the Indians, our cruel and wanton oppressions of the Afri- 
cans, our unjust habits of white serfdom, our grasping national ambition, 
our eagerness for wealth, our deceitful modes of external and internal 
trade, our jealous competitions between different professions and callings, 
our aping of aristocratic distinctions, our licentiousness and sensuality, 
our profligate expenditures, public and private, have brought, and will 
continue to bring upon us ; 

4. That it behoves our religious bodies, our political parties, our states- 
men and philosophers, our scholars and patriots, and all who desire a 
growing life for themselves or their race, to put aside questions of minor 
importance, and concentrate their energies upon measures which may 
remove inhumanity utterly from our land ; 

5. That our duties will not be done, our ideal will not be fulfilled, till 
we solve the problem cf UNITED INTERESTS, now pressing upon all 
Christendom ; till, within our own borders, we secure for every individual 
man, woman, child, full culture, under healthy, pure, and holy influences ; 
free exercise of their faculties, for the glory of God and the good of man ; 
recompense for all services that shall be just; such stations of honorable 
usefulness as their virtues merit, and access to all sources of refinement 
and happiness which our communities can command-—till, in intercourse 
with other lands, we strive honestly and bountifully to share the blessings 
which the universal Father gives, and so aid to reunite all nations in one 
family of the children of God, where his will shall be done on earth as 
it is in heaven. 

I do not know that there is one thought or expression in this statement 
of belief that is original or new; on the contrary, I hope that it may be 
found an approximation, though necessarily partial and imperfect, to the 
universal faith of the present. I have studied in many schools, ancient 
and modern, and have sat at the feet of many teachers, among whom, 
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10 A PRAYER. 


with especial gratitude, I would mention Coleridge, Fenelon, Herder, 
Lessing, Carlyle, Cousin, Leroux, Swedenborg, and Fourier. I might 
add thanks to writers of our own land, more than one, were they not too 
near to name with praise, ‘To my own mind, this creed, which in future 
essays I hope to explain and illustrate, casts light upon the controversies 
long agitated, still continued, between the Spiritualists and Materialists, 
the Theists and Pantheists, the Trinitarians and Unitarians, the Super- 
naturalists and Naturalists, the advocates of the visible and those of the 
invisible Church, and connects religious faith and duty, vitally and inti- 
mately, with the actual experience of our age and land. But I cannot 
reasonably hope that these views will seem equally satisfactory to other 
minds ; nor should I desire it. The doctrines of this statement which 
have been most interesting to me are—the unity of the human race—the 
threefold life of man—Jesus Christ as the divine type of glorified humani 
—the kingdom of Heaven on earth—the duty of this nation to estab] 
united interests. May this confession be a means of inciting others, 
whose results would be truly valuable, to like frankness. Errors even, 
sincerely exposed, are instructive. In these times of division, we ma 
well call to one another, “ Watchman, what of the night?” Let all de- 
clare, as they best can, the signs of promise. “ Beautiful” to-day, as for 
ever, shall be “upon the mountains the feet of those who bring glad 
tidings, who publish peace.” ! W. H.C. 





A PRAYER. 


O Spirit pure! though trite and faded forms 
Point like a cold clock-finger to thy Truth, 
And but a glimmer of thy radiance warms 
The symbols that should glow with Nature’s youth ; 


Though men of selfish codes may hide or darken 
That light of thine own purity and love, 

So that we scarce may still the world, and hearken 
To thy sweet voice that droppeth from above ; 


Though man be false, and institutions vain, 
Not false or vain let thy high Presence be ; 
Through icy custom, and through man’s disdain, 
Shine on my heart, and set my spirit free ! 


Be still my nameless hope, my secret joy, 

That comes, and comes again in,hours of rest ; 
My rock of strength that passeth all annoy ; 

My dove of heaven that broodeth in my breast. 


Be all thou can’st—be all I inly need ! 
The world may weigh me down, but not enslave : 
The burden shall roll off, and I be freed, 
If I but trust the strength thy mercy gave. Cc. P, Cc. 
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THE REMEMBERED HOME. 
BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.— Wordsworth. 


A cuixp lay sleeping by the sea-shore. The tide was coming in so 
fast, that the foam of the great waves already dashed near the feet of the 
sleeping one. A white gull came riding thither on the top of a huge 
wave. He flew high up in the air, and screamed as he flew. 

Whereat the sleeper awoke, and looked around him. The place was 
wild and lonely ; but the red, round sun was rising up out of the ocean, 
and as the sea-nymphs danced up to meet him, the points of their dia- 
mond crowns glittered among the green billows. 

“ Where am [?”’ said the child. He rubbed his eyes, and looked all 
around with wonder. “ How came I here?” he said: “ This is not my 
home !” 


Suddenly, he heard soft, sweet voices. ‘They came from above his 
head, and the caves of the rocks echoed them. 

Then he remembered that he was a King’s son, and had once lived in 
a glorious palace. How had he wandered thence? Had gipsies stolen 
him, as he slept in his golden cradle? Those soft, sweet voices sounded 
like old times. “I heard them in my Father’s house,” said he ; “ oh, I 
wish they would sing to me again.” 

In the simplicity of his little heart, he thought some one among the 
rocks sung in reply to the voices in the air. He crept into a cave, and 
asked, “ Where is my home? Ye that sing here so sweetly the song of 
my Father’s house, can ye tell me where is my home ?” 

The waves dashed loud against the rocks, but there was no other 
he only, as he ceased to speak, echo, with hollow tones, answered, 
“* Home.” 

““Where is my home?” he cried with passionate eagerness ;—and 
echo again answered, “* Home.” 

Afraid of the loneliness, and of the mocking sounds, the child crept out 
of the cave, and came into the morning sunshine. 

He walked on and on, and it seemed to him as if the smooth, hard 
beach would have no end. The great waves, as they came tumbling and 
roaring to his feet, seemed to speak into his heart, with a deep loud 
voice, “ Home! Home !” 


Then the tears rolled down his cheeks ; for he felt as if he were wan- 
dering alone in a strange place. 

As he went along, crying bitterly, he met a lame old woman, who said 
to him sharply, “Well, John, where have you been? A fine piece of 


work is this, for you to walk in your sleep, and so be whimpering by the 
sea-shore at break of day! I must tie you to the bedstead ; and then all 
the walking you do, you must do in your dreams.” 
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12 THE REMEMBERED HOME. 


The boy looked timidly at her, as she took him by the hand; and he 
wondered within himself if she were the gipsey that had stolen him. 
Then he remembered the melodious voices, and the echoes in the cave, 
and how the great thundering waves seem to speak into his heart. 

“Why don’t you talk?” said the old woman; “I should think you 
would be glad to go home.” 

The boy answered, “It sometimes seems to me as if I once lived in a 
beautiful palace, and as if the hut where we are going were not my 
home.” 

“That comes of walking in your sleep,” said the old woman: “ These 
are dreams. Come home, and go to work; for dreaming will get you 
no breakfast.” 

So the little boy went to her hut ; and when he had milked the cow, 
and drawn the water, and split wood for the oven, she made ready for 
him a nice breakfast. She was very good to him, according to her ways ; 
and when he had done his work, she was always willing he should run in 
the fields to play with other children. 

Gradually he forgot the voices in the air, and the echoes in the cave, 
until it seemed to him as if he had always lived in the old woman’s hut. 

But, a long, long time after, it chanced that the cow rambled from her 
pasture, and John was sent to find her. 

He wandered far, into a deep, thick wood; and there, by the side of 
a running brook, in the midst of white shining birch stems, that stood 
thick around, like slender columns of silver, the old cow was lying on the 
grass, with her feet folded under her, peacefully chewing her cud. The 
full, clear moon shone on the brook, and as the waters went rippling 
along over the stones, it seemed as if the moon were broken in pieces, 
and every little wavelet were scampering off with a silver fragment. 

The thoughtful lad looked at the moon, fast tending to the West ; he 
looked at her image in the brook; and he listened to the deep silence of 
the woods. The same sweet voices, that he had heard before, seemed to 
come from the brook ; and the notes they sung were like snatches of an 
old familiar tune. Again, he remembered, but more dimly than before, 
that he had once lived in a glorious palace, full of light and music. 

He stood leaning against a birch tree, and looked with earnest thought- 
ful love at a pale evening primrose, which grew by the brink of a rivulet. 

By degrees, the flower raised itself, and assumed the look of a tall, 
graceful girl, playfully dipping her feet in the water. ‘Then the heart of 
the youth was right joyful! He sprang forward, exclaiming, “ Oh, it is 
long, long years since we parted. Do you remember how I tried to kiss 
your image in the great crystal mirror in my father’s palace ? and how 
provoked I was that ever, as I tried to kiss your image, I kissed myself? 
How glad I am to see youagain! Will you lead me to our home ?” 

The tall primrose waved her yellow blossoms in the evening air, and 
made no answer. The youth stood amazed. Where had the maiden 
vanished? Whence did she come? What meant these recollections of 
a far-off home ? 

In the deep solitude around, it seemed as if all things tried to tell him, 
if he could but understand their language. 

Slowly and sadly, he returned to his hut, driving the cow before him. 

The night was beautiful, but solemn ; for all was dusky light, and star- 
stillness. The lone traveller gazed at the silent sky with earnest glances, 
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and still his busy heart repeated the question, “ Where is my home ? 
Where is the beautiful maiden ?” 

It seemed as if the stars might tell him, if they would; but the stars 
passed into his heart and found no voice. 

For a long, long time, he remembered this scene with strange distinct- 
ness. At early dawn, at evening twilight, in the deep woods, and by the 
sounding shore, he thought of those sott, sweet voices, and the beautifnl 
maiden. His heart desired to hear and see them again, with inexpressible 
longings. 

At last, after weary months, he met them thus; he rose before the sun, 
one bright May morning, and went forth to gather violets for the children. 
In the field before him he saw a beautiful child, with white garments and 
golden hair. He called to her, “ Little one, you will take cold in the 
damp grass, with that thin dress!” But the child turned round laughing, 
and threw flowers at his head. As he came nearer to her, he perceived 
that she had thin, transparent wings of lovely purple ; and sometimes she 
went skimming along the grass, and sometimes she sailed round his head, 
tossing flowers in his face, and singing, 


“ Follow, follow, follow me! 
Follow me by rock and tree! 
Ever toward the rising sun, 
Follow, follow, lonely one! 
Where thy home is thou shalt know— 
But long the path, the journey slow. 
Follow, follow, follow me! 
Follow me by rock and tree! 
Ever toward the rising sun, 
Follow, follow, lonely one ‘” 


Thus she went on singing and dancing, and sailing in the air. Some- 
times she ran before him silently ; but if he questioned her, she skimmed 
swiftly away, as if she were skating on ice; and he could only see the 
shining of her white garments among the trees in the distance. She 
would wait till he came near, and then begin to sing, 


** Follow, follow, follow me !” 


In this way she led him to the top of a high mountain, and then flew 
away far up into the sky, and so out of sight. ‘The youth gazed upward 
till he could no longer see the waving of her garments, or the glittering 
of her wings. ‘Oh, would that I, too, could fly!” he exclaimed. He 
looked down upon the bruad green fields and the winding river, that lay 
at his feet, like emeralds set in silver ; and the world seemed more lonely 
than ever. He leaned his head upon his hand and sighed. Suddenly he 
heard a tuneful voice ; and it sang the same notes that puzzled him on the 
sea-shore. He turned quickly round, and the beautiful maid of the prim- 
rose stood before him! 

Blushing deeply, and trembling with delight, he arose and said, “A 
pleasant May morning to you, fair maiden! Tell me your name.” With 
modest and simple frankness, she replied, “ Thanks, for this friendly greet- 
ing. My name is Mary; and my father is Joseph, the miller. You can 
see our mili, if you look where the brook goes rushing down the sides of 
the mountain.” 

“ Now, this is passing strange,” thought he ; “ did I not see this very 
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14 THE REMEMBERED HOME. 


girl rise out of a primrose, by the side of the birchen brook? Is she not, 
moreover, the very one whose image I tried to kiss in my father’s mir- 
ror?’ But he kept these thoughts to himself, fearing she would again 
disappear. He said aloud, “ You are abroad early this morning, fair 
maiden.” 

She replied, I came hither for a rare blue flower, that my little sister 
dearly loves. It grows only on the mountain top, as if it liked to live 
near the sky. See, my basket is nearly filled with flowers; but I have 
not found our favorite blue-eye yet.” 

The youth eagerly inquired of what flower she was in search; and 
never was he so pleased, as when he found a group of them nodding under 
the warm shelter of a rock. They rambled over the mountain, till the 
basket and the maiden’s apron were filled with flowers; and then slowly 
they went down to the cottage by the mill. The good mother came to 
the door, with clean white cap, and silken kerchief folded over her bosom. 
The youth saluted her respectfully, and she, with warm, friendly heart, 
asked him to come in and share their breakfast. As he ate of their fresh 
honey and cakes of sweet meal, it seemed as if he had known them for 

ears. 
. **T do not remember the faces of the old miller and his wife,” said he 
within himself; “ but as for that sweet Mary, with her large blue eyes 
and golden hair, I certainly saw her in my father’s mirror.” 

From that day, he went very often to the mill by the mountain stream. 
And, as he and Mary stood arm in arm, watching the pure white foam, as 
it went tumbling and sparkling over the wheels of the mill, or looking up, 
with large still thoughts, into the silent sky, he was often puzzled to know 
whether his companion was an earthly maiden, an angel, or a fairy. Her 
voice was so like the voices heard on the sea-shore ; and she so often sung 
snatches of songs, that seemed like familiar music long forgotten. Still 
more remarkable was the deep expression of her gentle eyes, which he 
said looked like the tones of his father’s voice. ‘Then that marvellous 
vision of the primrose by the brook; and the fair child, with shining 
wings, who first guided him to his Mary. Even the blue flowers he 
gathered on the mountain top perplexed him, like things seen in a dream. 
And though the beautiful girl assured him she was Mary the miller’s 
daughter, she at times confessed that she, too, seemed to remember a far- 
off radiant home, and, in her dreams, heard voices singing, 


“ Ever toward the rising sun, 
Follow, follow, lonely one !” 


Then, the maiden really seemed to have fairy gifts; for, in the darkest 
night and the cloudiest day, wheresoever the youth saw her, a warm and 
mellow gleam, like sunlight, shone all around her. Ever since he had 
known her, the stars seemed to look, like mild eyes, into his heart ; and 
when he was thinking of her, things inanimate found a voice. and spoke to 
him of that far-off, glorious home. Once she plucked a rose, and gave it 
to him; and ever after, even when the leaves were withered, whenever he 
looked at it, a smiling face came out from the centre, with gentle, earnest 
eyes, and golden hair, and, in soft sweet tones, said, “ Remember Mary!” 

They often talked together of these things ; and one day the youth said, 
“‘ What hinders us, dear Mary, that we do not set out on a pilgrimage in 
search of our lost home ?” 
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With a smile, she answered, “ Perhaps it will be our Father’s will that 
I shall go before. If{do, will you not dream you hear my voice singing, 


“ Follow, follow, lonely one !” 


Her words made the youth sad in his heart. “I should never find the 
way, without you,” he said; and, as he clasped her hand, the warm tears 
fell on it. 

Seven days after that, he went to see his Mary; and the sorrowing 
mother told him the Angel of Death had been at the mill. Her ons 
one had gone to the spirit-land. 

When that fair body was laid in the ground, John covered the phos 
with the blue mountain flowers, and there he sat and wept. The good 
mother spoke words of comfort; but he heard her not. Soothing voices 
breathed in the evening air ; but he arose and stamped on the ground, and 
tore his hair, and screamed, “ Sing me these songs no longer! I have no 
home. ‘They are all lies—lies that ye utter. Has not Mary gone away 
forever, even as the vision of the primrose vanished into thin air? Find 
some othér dreaming fool to listen to your song !” 

A grieved and moaning sound was heard, and died away slowly—slowly, 
in the distance. 

The youth rushed down from the mountain, and roamed sullenly by the 
sea-shore. Although it was broad sunshine, the sky looked dark, and 
there was no light upon the earth. The pleasant birds were gone ; crows 
cawed in the air; and the wagons creaked more harshly, since Mary died. 

All at once, a tall figure, with a brass trumpet in his hand, walked up 
and blew a loud blast in his ear. 

“In the name of the Furies, what did you that for?” exclaimed the 
angry youth. 

“ Pray excuse me, sir,” replied the figure, bowing low, “ you seem to be 
creeping along in a gloomy way here. Men say you are in search of a 
lost home. Just see what a wondrous balloon [’ll prepare for you !” 

He put his trumpet to the edge of the sea, and blowing strongly, a large, 
beautiful bubble sailed upward. 

“'There’s a travelling equipage !” exclaimed the trumpeter. “ Spring 
on that, and you may ride to Jupiter, or Saturn, if you choose.” 

The youth jumped astride the bubble. It went bobbing hither and 
thither, as the wind carried it ; and if it seemed likely to fall, the stranger 
blew lustily on his trumpet, and sent it aloft again. It kept very near the 
earth ; but the giddy youth thought he was high up in the blue; and 
he felt great contempt for the pigmies that walked on the ground. 

By and bye, other figures came up beside him, riding on bubbles. This 
irritated him, and he tried to kick them out of the way. 

At last, up came a monkey riding on a bubble, fiddling with all his might ; 
and the trumpeter blew stoutly to keep him aloft. 

Then came a Chinese juggler, dancing on a bubble, and tossing about 
five ivory balls the while. The blasts from the brass trumpet came so 
thick and strong, that he and the monkey kept close alongside the youth. 

At this, he exclaimed sharply, “ A pretty sight are you ‘two, jigging about 
on soap bubbles, in that ridiculous fashion! Is it possible you are such 
fools as to think you imitate me, sailing on a rainbow 7 

“Ts it a rainbow you call it, sir?” ‘said the monkey, with a grin: ‘it’s 
nothing on earth but a bubble! 1 
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This made him so angry, that he tried to knock them both down ; but the 
juggler hit him on the forehead with one of his ivory balls, and he tumbled 
down senseless on the beach. 

When he came to himself, he was lying in a cave, on a bed of sea-weed. 
A beautiful airy figure stood before him, with a garment of transparent 
silver gauze, through which her graceful form was visible. She held 
toward him a goblet of wine, and, twirling herself round like an opera 
dancer, began to sing : 


“ Follow me, follow me, 
To the caves of the sea, 
Where beauty is glowing, 
And bright wine is flowing! 
Follow me, follow me, 
To the caves of the sea.” 


“TI will follow thee to the end of the world, beautiful stranger!” ex- 
claimed the youth. 

He tried to rise, but he grew dizzy, and leaned against a rock to re- 
cover his strength. As he leaned, a withered rose fell from hjs bosom. 
When he took it up, a lovely face, with golden locks, and sad earnest 
eyes, looked out from it, and said in low, plaintive tones, *‘ Remember 
Mary !” 

He kissed it devoutly, then turned to look at the gay, dancing stranger. 
But lo! her beautiful face was twisted into a resemblance of the monkey. 
She grinned, as she said, “ It’s nothing but a bubble !” and so, with awk- 
ward hops, went tumbling down on four feet into the hidden recesses of 
the cave. 

The youth again kissed his precious rose. The mild, earnest eyes 
smiled upon him, and the lips said, “ Why seek you not your Mary, and 
your home ?” 

“Tt is—it must be so!” 
I will seek for it.” 

He went forth from the cave. The landscape looked bright, the air 
was balmy, and the never-ceasing song of the sea had in it some bass 
notes of the old familiar tune. 

The youth remembered how Mary had repeated to him, 


he exclaimed, “I have a glorious home ; and 


“ Ever toward the rising sun, 
Follow, follow, lonely one !” 


So he gathered his garments around him, and turned toward the East. 
But presently he heard a cracked, shrill voice behind him, calling, “ Hal- 
loo! halloo ! there !” 

Turning, he saw a thin, wrinkled old man with a sharp visage, and a 
tight little mouth. He stood in an enormously large nautilus shell, as big 
as a boat, and full of gold. He beckoned so earnestly, that the youth 
went back. 

“ Stranger, I want your help,” said the little old man, in coaxing tones. 
“] know where are piles and piles of gold like this. If you will help me 
get it, you shall have half of it; and that will make you richer than a 
king’s son, I can tell you.” 

The youth was tempted by the offer, and promised to enter the old 
man’s service. 

A moaning sound, like sad wind-music, was heard in the distance ; but 
it passed away, and he heeded it not. 
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He went to work with the old man ; and they dug in dark caves, month 
after month, and year after year. He had scarcely time to glance at the 
bright heavens and the flowery earth. His withered rose lay neglected 
in his chest, and all recollections of his home had passed away. 

His chief amusement was to pile up golden coins. He said to himself, 
“ When I have a hundred thousand piles, each six feet high, I will build 
a palace of ivory, and all the floors shal! be of pearl, inlaid with gold 
doubloons. My twelve milk-white horses shall have harnesses of pure. 
gold, covered with seed pearl. Oh, then I shall be perfectly happy !” 

So he digged and heaped, and digged and heaped, till he had piled up 
a hundred thousand pillars, each six feet high. 

He of the brass trumpet blew loud blasts, proclaiming to all wayfarers 
that here dwelt a man richer than Croesus. All mén touched their hats to 
him. Even the Chinese juggler laid his forehead to the ground as he 
passed. 

But all at once, the coins behaved in the oddest fashion. From many 
of them there suddenly grew out wings, so that they looked like golden 
beetles of a new and ungainly shape. They flew away, like a swarm of 
— and went skirling through the air, klip! klap! klip! klap! clickety, 
click ! 

Then the sharp-faced little old man, who first decoyed him into the 
boat, tittered and laughed to see folks run afier the flying gold. The 
trumpeter laid down his trumpet; said he had a pain in his side, and 
should go into a consumption if he blew any more. 

John resolved to lock up the rest of his coins, lest they, too, should fly 
away. But the piles all tumbled to ashes beneath his touch. The people 
round him all said they were certainly gold. He tried to believe them ; 
but when he took up a coin, he saw nothing but ashes. 

As he meditated on this, one of the flying pieces alighted on the table, 
and began to dance a rigadoon. It tumbled over and over, and presently 
sprang up in the form of the monkey, with a face like the wrinkled old 
man of the boat. He turned a somerset in the air, and then came up 
with a dollar on his nose, singing, with an ugly grin, “ It’s nothing on 
earth but a bubble !” 

Provoked beyond endurance, he seized a large stick and would have 
killed the beast ; but a venerable man, with silver-white hair and a bland 
countenance, held back his arm, and said, “ Harm not the poor anirnal ; 
but rather do him good.” 

John covered his face and wept, as he said, “ All things are bubbles! 
They told me I should be like a king’s son, if I heaped up this accursed 
gold, that now gibes, and gibbers, and mocks at me !” 

“ And wast thou not a king’s son in the beginning ?”’ said the old man, 
with solemn tenderness. ‘ What could the caves of the earth add to 
wealth like thine ?” 

Then was the wanderer strangely moved, and his thoughts were per- 
plexed within him ; for there was something in that old man’s clear, mild 
eye, that reminded him of his beloved Mary, and the blue flowers on the 
mountain top. 

With a troubled voice he murmured, “ The sea and the earth, the moun- 
tains and the stars all lie to me.” 

“Not the mountains and the stars, my son,” replied the old man. “ But 
look! thy enemy is hungry.” 
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18 THE REMEMBERED HOME. 


The rich man turned, and saw the Chinese juggler in rags, leading a 
half starved monkey. His heart was softened, and he took gold and gave 
him, and said, “ Buy food for him and thee, and come to me again.” But 
the gold that he gave returned into his own hand, though they carried it 
away with thankful hearts; and as he laid it upon the table, he found that 
that, and that only changed not to ashes; it remained pure, solid gold. 

The white-haired old man smiled, and said, “ All is not a bubble. 


That thou keepest thou losest— 
That thou givest thou hast. 


Wilt thou follow me to thy Father’s house ?” 

He said this persuadingly ; and he that heard, again believed, and turn- 
ed his face toward the East. “Shall I carry nothing with me?” he in- 
quired. ‘“’Thy withered rose, and the gold thou gavest to thy enemy,” 
replied the venerable guide. 

Before they had proceded far, the trumpeter and the old man in the 
boat hallooed after them, and the siren of the cave sang her song. 

But they kept bravely on, ever toward the mountain in the East. The 
flowers grew thicker in their path, and sent up their fragrant breath, an 
offering of love. In the trees seemed to be a multitude of harps ; and un- 
seen hands played the old familiar tunes. 

When they reached the top of the mountain, John turned to speak to 
that kind old man, with solemn, friendly voice ; but the child with white 
raiment and shining wings stood before him. She carried in her arms 
long wreaths of the most beautiful flowers ; and as she danced round and 
round him, she twined them playfully about his limbs, singing, 

“ Ever toward the rising sun, 
Follow, foliow, lonely one. 


Loud sound the notes of lofty cheer, 
Be strong of heart—thy Home is near!” 


But presently, when a broad river came across their path, the man 
stept shuddering back, saying the waters looked cold and deep, and he 
could not wade through them. 

The child dipped her wreath in the water, and straightway a glorious 
rainbow spanned the river. 

On the opposite side appeared Mary, with a rose upon her bosom, and 
a bright revolving star on her forehead. She too began to sing, 


“ Loud sound the notes of lofty cheer, 
Be strong of heart—thy Home is near !” 


Then a bright smile lighted up the face of the wearied traveller. He 
folded his arms, and the shining child guided him across the rainbow with 
her wreath of flowers. 

On the other side, stood a stately palace of gold and pear! ; and when 
he entered, he beheld the self-same crystal mirror, where he, in the far 
olden time, had tried to kiss the image of his Mary. 

The coins he had given his enemy changed to golden harps, and made 
heavenly music. The withered rose bloomed again in more glorious 
beauty, and the whole air was filled with its fragrant breath as it waved 
gracefully in the gentle breeze. 

Then John fell on the neck of his beloved, and said, “ We have found 
our Father’s house. This is our Home.” 
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COMPENSATION. 


To-day thou hast despair and sorrow, 
Languor and pain to-morrow ; 

Week after week, year after year, 
Thy heart seems wasting its merry cheer. 
Thou givest up all as thou thinkest ; 
No fountain of youth thou drinkest ; 
No cup of joy art tasting ; 

Drop by drop thy spirit wasting ; 
With a constant waning, 

And no solid gaining, 

The stream goes ever flowing, 

And there is no knowing 

If the fount shall not run dry 

That yieldeth its supply. 


But, faint and weary soul! 
Thy faith shall make thee whole. 
What now we feel alone as pain, 
e May come to us as strength again; 
And when once more thou breathest health, 
It shall be unto thee like wealth. 
The very morning air around 
Shall bathe thee in a life profound ; 
And the long lesson of thy life, 
Thy body’s pain, thy spirit’s strife, 
Shall glow in characters of light 
Before thy intellectual sight. C. P. Ce 





THE IDEAL OF A PERFECT SOCIETY. 


Ler us in thought construct upon some globe a society, in which social 
causes of evil shall not exist, and where humanity shall employ its activity 
and power in the development of the elements needed for the happiness 
of its members. 

There would be, on such a globe, an order like that which reigns in the 
system of the stars. In this system, the worlds of different orders are ar- 
ranged in hierarchies—the satellites burn around their planets, and the 
planets around the central sun, which concentrates all the attractions of 
the group, and in exchange returns to each of these worlds which he bal- 
ances in space, heat and light. ‘There are no perturbations, no shocks, 
no irregular and disordered movements. All these stars, each with its 
proper life, its proportioned atmosphere, its seas and continents peopled 
with appropriate creatures, are guided in movemeuts so calculated, that 
days and nights and seasons follow each other harmoniously in their me- 
ridians and zones. ‘They execute their diverse revolutions, and traverse, 
in prescribed times, their orbits—immense rings, which they trace around 
the sun, and which interlace and cross each other as the figures of a well- 
arranged dance, 

Humanity, on one of these worlds, would be arranged in imitation of 
these grand sidereal laws. It would be understood that man, being the 
intelligent and powerful creature, pre-eminently, amidst other creatures 
by whom he is surrounded, is, by that fact, the pivotal and ruling being on 
the globe—that it is for him to preside over the development of the sur- 
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face of the earth, to cultivate and embellish the planet which has been 
entrusted to his care—that he has received force and intelligence in order 
that he may adorn his noble domain, and draw from the fruitful bosom of 
nature the riches it conceals, and which human genius is summoned to 
lay bare. Finally, and in a word, it would be recognised, that the Trr- 
RESTRIAL Destiny of man is the administration of his globe. 'Thén, to 
use the beautiful thought and expressions of poets, peace descending would 
sow the earth with gold, and flowers, and spices ; and the people, hand in 
hand, would work together for the culture and beauty of their world. 

On such a globe, a unitary government would be the centre of all the 
great industrial operations exercised by the nations of the different conti- 
nents. It would be the culminating point of the administrative hierarchy, 
spread like a net-work over the whole globe. It would direct the indus- 
trial armies, which, in immense hosts, would labor to introduce great 
changes on the surface of the earth, to clothe with woods the bare chains 
of mountains ; to conquer, by cultivation, the vast deserts; to establish 
ample and convenient roads, radiating from the central capital of the 
globe, to the various continental capitals, and binding them all together. 
This central government, by its unitary administration, would equalize the 
production and consumption of the continents, and preside over the com- 
mercial exchanges of their commodities and products. In a word, it would 
direct the general affairs and operations of the globe, and be the high in- 
dustrial regulator of the whole. 

Around this central government should we see grouped governments of 
the second degree, presiding in a similar way over the administration of 
the different continents ; regulating, according to exact statistical informa- 
tion, which could be readily obtained, the industrial relations of their large 
territorial divisions, and effecting the interchange of their productions. 

Then would come governments of the third degree, presiding over these 
large territorial divisions ; then within them the governments of empires ; 
and lower still, provincial, departmental, and commercial administrations, 
the functions of which would be analogous throughout. 

It must be remarked, that these progressive centres of administration, 
which together form upon the globe a grand spherical Hierarchy, are 
congresses of different orders, appointed by the people whose affairs they 
are commissioned to arrange ; and as these affairs would be purely indus- 
trial and commercial, the direction of them would be entrusted to men 
specially appointed and capable of fulfilling their designs. The delibera- 
tions of these congresses would not be obligatory; but, as their judg- 
ments would proceed from the concurrence of men recognised as the most 
enlightened upon the particular subjects considered, it would rarely hap- 
pen that their decrees would not be sanctioned by the acceptance of those 
interested in them. ‘The governments, in their different hierarchical de- 
grees which regulate the different commercial and financial movements, 
and preside over the external industrial relations of the different centres 
of population, would be simply boards of managers appointed by one or 
more Associations, and invested with the confidence of those who com- 
mission them. There would no longer be power, having at its control 
armies and police ; despotism and usurpation would cease to be possible. 
Such, then, would be in our utopia of a world organized in unity, a very 
general idea of its administrative or governmental system. Such would 
be the exterior arrangements of nations, provinces and communes. 
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What other functions now would humanity have to execute and how 
should they be fulfilled ? 

As there would be no longer wars and intestine discord in this model- 
world, there would remain in addition to these administrative relations 
only labors productive of wealth, domestic, agricultural, manufacturing, 
sciegtific, artistic. How shall they be performed? How shall wealth 
be created and expended? Where is the habitation of the agriculturist, 
the manufacturer, the student, the artist? Inthe Commune. The Com- 
mune, then, is the social workshop of the province, the nation, the general 
society. If, then, to an organization of unitary government, regulating 
and directing the commercial and industrial relations of the Communes, 
which are grouped in provinces and nations, is added a good internal or- 
ganization of the Commune itself, it is plain that the Utopia of a world 
harmoniously ordered will be completely sketched. 

And, now, though we have set out from an hypothesis purely ideal as 
yet, that is, of a unitary government enveloping the whole globe, we can 
still deduce from this speculation an observation of the greatest impor- 
tance, the application of which would be most valuable, even now; it is 
this : 

“The organization of the commune is the corner-stone of the social edi- 
fice, however vast and perfect tt may be.” 

Is it not evident, however carelessly the preceding remarks may have 
been read, that the administrative congresses of different degrees, depart- 
mental, provincial, national, &c., the members of which are supplied from 
the communes and appointed by them, cannot be good and well selected, 
unless the communes themselves are in a position to know well and to se- 
lect well their representatives. For, if there are opposed interests, dis- 
cords, parties, in the commune, the different centres of the administrative 
hierarchy will reproduce inevitably these contentions, which distract the 
communes from which they came; and consequently, in the different 
congresses will be opposition, discord, and strife. 

Again, if we will reflect how completely incapable communes, pressed 
down by misery and ignorance, would be wisely to choose their repre- 
sentatives, we shall see a second reason for concluding, that the hypothe- 
sis of a good governmental organization, invested with the confidence of 
those who commission its members, is possible only on the condition that 
the commune itself is well organized. 

And finally, if we will reflect that the administrative functions, even of 
the best possible governments, can only be functions of arrangement, of 
order, of general supervision, and never of agricultural, manufacturing, 
scientific operations, which are the only functions directly productive of 
riches, we shall admit, that the installation of the best possible government 
would be, by itself, a very small thing for humanity; and we shall feel 
that social welfare depends especially upon the arrangement of the labor 
performed in the commune, of the domestic, agricultural, manufacturing 
functions, and of those of science, education, and arts. For, these are the 
functions which actually create the riches of individuals and of nations, 
and all the means of man’s material and intellectual well-being. 

The communes are the stones of the edifice ; the administration is ths 
cement which unites them. If your stones, then, are friable, rough, un- 
hewn, you need a great quantity of cement to make your edifice erect 
and strong ; while, if the stones are good and smooth, you can build with 
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ease a beautiful and solid structure. First of all, then, must you choose, 
shape, and hew the stones. It is inconceivable, that politicians are not 
capable of this most simple reasoning. It is incredible, almost, that for so 
long a time they should have been straining every nerve to form a good 
government, when it is so perfectly easy to prove, that the best govern- 
mental system, taken alone, would do almost nothing for the meliof&tion 
of human conditions ; and when, finally, it is mathematically demonstrable 
that it is impossible to have a good government, a government adminis- 
tered for the interests of all, when those interests are divided and opposed 
in the commune, and, by consequence, in the nation. ‘Thus it is, because 
the question in relation to social well-being, melioration, and happiness, 
has been wrongly put at first; because men have obstinately attempted 
what is impossible ; because they have tried to solve the social problem 
by the governmental one, without perceiving that this latter cannot be 
solved, until that in relation to the commune has been solved first; be- 
cause, in a word, an error was accepted in the outset and taken as the 
point of departure, that humanity has been agitated with vain revolutions, 
and the grandest geniuses have wasted their energies in utterly barren 
speculations. How has it been possible, that for so long a time men 
should have failed to comprehend that society, being composed of com- 
munes, as the beehive is of cells, and the army of companies, and the 
house of stones, the first problem to be solved, in order to have a good 
social organization, is to determine what is the good organization of the 
al very primitive element of all society, the commune. 


VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
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Hi MR. ADAMS’ TRIUMPH. 








Tue Metternichs and Christopher Norths, and self-constituted leaders 
of their brethren in Europe, have turned to good account the rash errors 
of the United States, and have said to Liberalists, “ See how these blind 
leaders of the blind plunge all in a ditch.” But the last summer has ex- 
hibited three popular gatherings, which give unanswerable proofs of the 
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| i . order, self-respect, and greatness of feeling, which Free Institutions en- 
‘ iy i) gender. 
1 a | The first of these were the assemblages to witness the entrance of Pre- 
1@ if sident Tyler. Was ever spectacle more impressive than the dead silence, 
+ | to for the most part, of those multitudes? Did not all feel something like 
Tt 


1 pity for such an unconscious exhibition in pillory? Mr. T. occupied b 
| » y chance the highest office. “Therefore the dignity of the Nation shall 
i ¥ not be in him insulted,” seemed these multitudes to say in their hearts, 
| as one man; “ but we will give no sign of approbation to a person who 
has exerted the patronage of a noble government venally, for the gratifi- 
cation of his own preposterous vanity ; and this, too, with barefaced pre- 
tensions of disinterestedness.” Making allowance for the fact that Mr. 
lth T. was not supported by either of the large parties, and therefore could 
Ba not command the too-often bigoted enthusiasm of banded and drilled par- 
i} tisans, yet it must be acknowledged, and that with proud respect for the 
honesty and good sense of our countrymen, that the reason for the cool 
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reception which Mr. T. received, was the conviction of his selfishness 
and insincerity. What a tribute to the loyal love of order of the citizens 
of the United States, that not a word or deed, even among the promiscu- 
ous multitudes of our cities, disturbed the peace! How weak are gen- 
darmerie and police in comparison with the self-restraint of a free people, 
feeling each responsible for the respect of law! 

Next came the vast assemblage to celebrate, with solemn joy, the com- 
pletion of the monument to our ancestors’ love of freedom. Many there 
were in those crowds utterly opposed to war, as a means of gaining good 
—who would have preferred to wait centuries for the acquisition of just 
rights, than to have baptised them in the blood of brothers ; but they felt 
the grandeur of the stern love of liberty, of the integrity and justice of 
1776. And multitudes on Bunker-Hill took, that day, a new oath of alle- 
giance to the cause of Human Rights, which their sires had bequeathed. 
Yes! thousands that day felt that, splendid as was the eloquence of the 
orator, he had rendered himself unworthy of the honor of giving voice to 
the sublime sympathies of that hour. Many echoed his thrilling words— 
“Union, founded in justice, patriotism, and the most plain and obvious 
common interest; union founded on the same love of liberty”—with 
: strange comments. Union! this confederation of Free and Slave states 
4 is not a healthful body, with warm life-blood flowing through it—its 

limbs are palsy-struck. Justice! And three millions driven by the lash 
to toils that bring no wages but wrong. Patriotism! We are braggarts, 
whose deeds belie our words. Are we not a by-word to tyrants, a shame 
to Liberalists, the world over? Common interests! How many months 
have passed since this free country was all but plunged in war for the 
sake of a slave-broker? Love of Liberty! Is not the form of that god- 
dess stamped on the coins which we pay for the muscles and sinews of 
brother-men? “ Mortification and shame,” if we should become disuni- 
ted! We are disunited—and we have cause enough to blush to-day for 
our hypocritical Republic, which stands in convict-garb of many colors 
before mankind. How many felt, “ Would that our Nestor, the venera- 
ble Adams, was this day giving his warning to his countrymen—with faith- 
ful words laying bare the iniquities of children unworthy of their fathers.” 
Grander than the vast assemblage at Bunker Hill were the triumphal 
processions which greeted our Patriarch statesman. Who does not feel 
that John Quincy Adams is a nobler memorial of the last generation than 
that towering obelisk? ‘Truly, there has been a fresh enthusiasm, a ro- 
mantic love, a reverent affection poured out as sacred oil upon the head 
of this High Priest of Freedom, which are rarely seen in modern times. 
The power wielded by this faithful servant of his country is true sove- 
reignty. Official dignity would rather lessen the purity of the honors 
with which a nation by unbought impulse crowns him. He has glorified 
humble stations. That plain chair in the Hall of Representatives is a 
prouder seat than the throne ofa king. But words of panegyric impair 
the simple grandeur of Mr. Adams’ position and character. ‘The most in- 
different heart has joined to swell by its sympathies his unsought, well 
deserved and splendid triumph. Verily, verily, this hearty greeting given 
by old and young, and rich and poor of all parties, to the man whe above 
all our statesmen has been true to the professed principles of our country, 


proves that the Nation is sound at heart. Let us treasure in our memo- 
ries his words : 
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“ Fellow-citizens, the first impulse of the regeneration of human Liber. 
ty came from us—the fourth of July is our anniversary day. ‘Then was 
the principle proclaimed to the world as that which was to be the vital 
spark of our existence as a community among the nations of the earth. 
This is the brightness of our glory, and of this we cannot be bereaved. 
But how can we presume to share in the festivities and unite in songs of 
triumph of the first of August? Have we emancipated our Slaves ? 
Have we mulcted ourselves in a hundred millions of dollars to persuade 
and prevail upon the man-stealer to relinquish his grasp upon his prey? 
Have we encompassed sea and land and sounded the clarion of freedom 
to the four winds of heaven to break the chain of slavery in the four quar- 
ters of the earth? Oh! No! Mycountrymen! No! Nothing of allthis! 
Instead ofall this, are we not suffering our own hands to be manacled, and 
our own feet to be fettered with the chains of Slavery? Is it not enough 
to be told that by a fraudulent perversion of language in the constitution of 
the United States we have falsified the constitution itself, by admitting into 
both the Legislative and Executive Departments of the Government, an 
overwhelming representation of one species of property, to the exclusion of 
all others, and that the odious property in slaves? Is it not enough that by 
this exclusive privilege of property representation, confined to one section 
of the country, an irresistible ascendancy in the action of the general Gov. 
ernment has been secured, not indeed to that section, but to an oligarchy 
of slaveholders in that section, and to the cruel oppression of the poor in 
that same section itself? -Is it not enough that, by the operation of this 
radical iniquity in the organization of the government, an immense dispo- 
sition of all offices, from the highest to the lowest, civil, military, naval, 
executive and judicial, are held by slaveholders? Have we not seen the 
sacred right of petition totally suppressed for the people of the free States, 
during a succession of years, and is it not yet inexorably suppressed ? 
Have we not seen, for the last twenty years, the constitution and solemn 
treaties with foreign nations trampled on by cruel oppression and lawless 
imprisonment of colored mariners in the Southern States? In coldblooded 
defiance of a solemn adjudication by a Southern judge in the Circuit 
Court of the Union? And is this not enough? Have not the people of 
the free States been required to renounce for their own citizens the rights 
of Habeas Corpus and trial by jury, and to coerce that base surrender of 
the only practical security to all personal rights? Have not the slave 
breeders by State Legislation subjected to fine and imprisonment the citi- 
zens of the free States for merely coming within their jurisdiction? Have 
we not tamely submitted for years to the daily violation of the freedom of 
the Post-Office and of the Press by a committee of seal-breakers ; and 
have we not seen a sworn Postmaster-General formally avow that though 
he could not license this cut-purse protection of the peculiar institutions, 
the perpetrators of this highway robbery must justify themselves by the 
plea of necessity? And has the pillory or the penitentiary been the reward 
of that Postmaster-General ? 

Have we not seen printing presses destroyed—Halls erected for the 
promotion of human freedom levelled with the dust, and consumed by fire, 
and wanton, unprovoked murder perpetrated with impunity by slave- 
mongers’? Have we not witnessed human beings, men made in the like- 
ness of God, and endowed with immortal souls, burnt at the stake, not 
for their offences, but for their color? Are not the journals of our Senate 
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disgraced by Resolutions calling for War to indemnify the slave pirates of 
the Enterprize and the Creole for the self-emancipation of their slaves, 
and to inflict vengeance by a death of torture upon the heroic self-delive- 
rance of Madison Washington! Have we not been fifteen years plotting 
rebellion against our neighbor Republic of Mexico for abolishing slavery 
throughout all her Provinces ? Have we not aided and abetted one of her 
provinces in insurrection against .her for that cause? And have we not 
invaded openly, and sword in hand, another of her Provinces, and all] to 
effect her dismemberment, and to add ten more Slave States to our Con- 
federacy? Has the cry of war for the conquest of Mexico, for the expan- 
sion of re-instituted slavery, for the robbery of Priests and the plunder 
of Religious Establishments yet subsided? Have the pettifogging, hair- 
splitting, nonsensical, and yet inflammatory bickerings about the right 
of search, pandering to the thirst for revenge in France, panting for 
war to prostrate the disputed title of her King—has the sound of this war 
trumpet yet faded, away from our ears? Has the supreme and unparal.- 
leled absurdity of stipulating by treaty to keep a squadron of eighty guns 
for five years without intermission upon the coast of Africa, to suppress 
the African slave trade, and at the same time denying at the point of 
the bayonet the right of that squadron to board or examine any slaver, 
all but sinking under a cargo of victims, if she but hoist a foreign 
flag—has this diplomatic bone been yet picked clean? Or is our indirect 
participation in the African slave trade to be protected at whatever ex- 
pense of blood or treasure? Is the Supreme Executive Chief of this 
Commonwealth, yet to speak not for himself, but for her whole people, 
and pledge them to shoulder their muskets and endorse their knapsacks 
against the fanatical non-resistant abolitionists, whenever the overseers 
may please to raise the bloody flag with the swindling watch-word of the 
Union? Oh! my friends! I have not the heart to join in the festivity on 
the first of August, the British anniversary of disenthralled humanity, 
while all this and infinitely more than I could tell, but that I would spare 
the blushes of my country, weighs down my spirits, with the uncertainty, 
sinking into my grave as I am, whether she is doomed to be numbered 


among the first Liberators or the last Oppressors of the race of immortal 
man.” 





TIME INSTANT. 


Is there no hope of better things for our worlJ, and must that, which 
hath been, still be? Is our life really a die, and can it, by no possibility, 
come true? [were painful inexpressibly to think thus.. ”Twere to make 
the universe a chaos and our life a riddle. When, stepping forth in one 
of these perfect June mornings, we find ourselves so gloriously compassed 
—that magnificent vault above and this prodigal earth under us—yon ever- 
stirring sea kissing its shores and the fresh early breeze wafting a bless- 
ing unto us—and then think, for a moment, on the falsities, the disorders, 
the everlasting clash and unrest, the disunion and disharmony of this our 
social condition—we cannot believe “tis to endure as now. We must 
needs dream of man, the nobler, being harmonized with nature, the 


meaner creation. Sprung from the same original, one wisdom and love 
supervises both. 
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26 TIME INSTANT. 


It needs not many years to teach us how at odds is the unsophisticated 
spirit with the social order, whereunto ’tis born. Where lives he, to 
whom the revelation of what the world truly is was not a shock and an 
anguish unspeakable? Evermore ’tis by a downhill path one reaches the 
platform, whereon the world’s tasks are to be executed and worldly suc- 
cess achieved. Were the whole truth to burst at once upon us, we were 
overwhelmed. But one beauteous illusion after another fades away—one 
principle after another is surrendered as romantic and impracticable— 
compromise after compromise is struck with absolute verity—lash on lash 
of the torturing scourge of necessity drives us into the beaten ways and 
bows us to “things as they are’’—ray by ray goes out of our birth-star, 
till 

** At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Yet no time, nor custom, nor debasement itself, can utterly destroy our 
inwrought impressions of the existence of a somewhat purer and nobler 
than actually greets the sense, the possession whereof ’tis man’s preroga- 
tive to achieve. Manifold and unmistakable are the intimations thereof. 
Of the myriad things, that recall our youth, not one but remembers us of 
youth’s high purposes and hopes. Music bears witness to us of a more 
exalted than our wonted sphere. And nature with its undying harmonies 
and ever fresh beauty, hath perpetual rebuke for our disorder and de- 
formity. But especially does poesy, the ever-living witness of the Divine 
to man, point unceasingly to an ideal, challenging our aspirations. 

From all which causes it is that reform is measurably a demand of 
every age. However self-content and however absorbed by its own im- 
mediate schemes, it cannot evade the thought of a possible advance. Our 
own time is one altogether unwonted in this regard. The reform-call is 
universal. One malfeasance and defect after another has been assaulted, 
till no mountain-side but hath echoed back, and no remotest valley that 
hath not been startled, by the vehement demand for new and better life- 
conditions. Governments, once keeping afar the inquiries of the mass by 
pompous awes and terrors, have at last felt the pressure of the common 
hand on their shoulders, and been fain to render, as they might, a justifi- 
cation of their existence. The Church, no longer the “7k, the touch 
whereof is death, has been, mayhap, even rudely handled, and anywise 
been moved to assign men’s largest good as the sole reason for its surviv- 
ing. And throughout all departments of social life the same movement, 
has gone. Intemperance itself—earth’s coeval and universal curse—that 
foul, prodigious birth, to which the world, desperate of resistance, has 
been fain to yield an annual sacrifice, from its hopefulest and brightest 
often, has found at last its destroying Theseus, and life looks greener in 
expectancy of this deliverance. Mazness, that thing of horrid mystery, 
before which, as ’twere a fiend incarnate, other days have quailed in help- 
less awe, has by modern benevolence been looked steadily in the eye and 
tamed. Nor has the “prisoner” been forgot. No more, like the old- 
time, leprous, are they shut out from sympathetic interchange with the 
sound, and branded irrecoverable, so left to die uncared of. ”Twas re- 
membered that a condemned one accepted the Christ of God while the 

eople’s ‘honorable ones” flouted and murdered him—that to one cut 
judicially off was “ Paradise opened,” while over the self-complacent, who 
settled and witnessed his fate, a doom impended so appalling as to draw 
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tears from the guiltless victim of their barbarity. That most illustrious 
of chivalrous banners, the ensign of Howard, the Godfrey of the crusade 
for the redemption of the outcast, has gathered about it a host of conge- 
nial spirits, and many a prison of ours, like that of Paul and Silas, has 
echoed with hymns of the ‘ free’”’—-of those born into the * glorious liber- 
ty of the sons of God.” 

But grateful as theeo movements are to the philanthropic heart, ’tis im- 
possible not to see, that, after all, they are neither central nor permanent. 
’Tis but shearing off the poisonous growths, the roots whereof are left in- 
tact and vigorous. The hour has come, we think, for essaying that radi- 
cal reform, wherein all reforms else are comprised. Our social order 
itself rests on principles unsound and pernicious, and why not strike at the 
root of the tree? It pains us to witness so much of honorable real and 
faithful endeavor little better than flung away in tasks, which still must be 
renewed at the instant of completion. Might we but live to see even the 
corner-stone laid of a right Christian Society! What now be we but sons 
of Ishmael ? Of a huge majority ’tis the anxious, everlasting cry, ‘“‘ how 
shall we exist ?”” Not, “how shall we achieve the noblest good?” Not, 
“how shall we unfold most completely the godlike within us?” And can 
it be God’s unrepealable ordinance that the great mass of them bearing 
His impress shall drudge through their life-term to supply their meanest 
wants, perpetually overtasked, shrouded thick in intellectual night, uncog- 
nisant of the marvels of wisdom and beauty testifying His presence in our 
world, unparticivant of a joy above that of the beasts that perish? Must 
war and pestilence and famine, must crime and vice and sickness and re- 
morse still hound this poor life of man through the whole of its quick- 
finished circle? Must the gallows yet pollute, and the prison gloom, and 
the brothel curse, and madhouse and poorhouse shadow the green breast 
of earth? Wo for our wisdom, that to labor, the first great ordinance of 
Heaven, we have discovered no better instigation than the insufferable 
goad of starvation! Wo fora social system, wherein the individual and 
the general good stand irreconcilably opponent! Without prevalent sick- 
ness the physician must famish. But for quarrel and litigation the law- 
yer’s hearth-fire must go out. On the existence of war’s “ butcher-work” 
the soldier’s hopes are based. ‘The monopolist grows fat on the scarcity 
that makes others lean. The builder and an associated host are lighted 
to wealth by the conflagration that lays half a city in ashes. Everywhere 
the same disunity prevails, and the precept, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” is practically nullified by the very motive powers of our social ex- 
istence. The true man can remain such only by fleeing to the desert or 
waging everlasting warfare with all influences about him. 

How is it the world deals, and ever hath dealt with that extraordinary 
virtue, the manifesiation of the Divine to man? Alas, for the dishonoring 
tale! Lo, the noble Athenian expiring of the hemiock in the malefactor’s 
prison! Lo, afar higher than the Athenian writhing on the “ accursed 
tree!” Ever ’tis crucifixion the world exacts as penalty, of him who 
would ‘show it a more excellent way.”” And what reception finds genius, 
that perpetual witness to a race ingulfed by sense of the immortal and in- 
visible? Does the world hail its Avatar and reverently listen to its utter- 
ances, as to the oracle’s responses? Alas, for the historic leaf that regis- 
ters its mortal fate! Society has no allotted place for him who, dowered 
with this divine attribute, surrenders himself wholly to its inspirations, 
speaks out its unmodified suggestions, and treads, unquestioning, the path 
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28 CHARLES FOURIER. 


it points out. Obstructions hedge him about, penury cramps and denies 
him both instruments and occasions, calumny and ridicule dog him, neglect 
freezes or hate turns to gall his heart’s ardent loves, and, with naked feet, 
he is constrained to tread a stony, thorny way. Even so deals the world 
with them commissioned of God as its prophets and teachers. No marvel, 
then, at the frequent perversion and sometimes deep debasement of genius. 

Want and fashion, and the broad, deep currents of immemorial opinion 
’tis not given, save rarely, even to this to resist and overcome. Blame 
not, then, that you witness Heaven’s own subtle flame burning on strange 
altars, or the temple vessels desecrated by heathen orgies. 

But the social order, that necessitates things like these—is it for us to 
acquiesce therein, or shall we demand a reorganization ? 

Verily, we crave no impracticable, no irrational thing. We ask a so- 
ciety, wherein all God’s children shall be sufficiently fed, and clad, and 
housed—wherein every individual shall find leisure, sphere, and means for 
the fit, harmonious unfolding of all his powers of body and spirit—wherein 
each shall have his true standing-place and environment, and may act his 
individual self freely and fully out—wherein the highest shall be recognized 
as highest, and not the lowest enact the governing and moulding power— 
wherein the want and anxiety and thraldom and everlasting clash, which 
now so torment man’s life, shall no longer be, and the individual and the 
general weal shall be joined in indissoluble marriage. Who, on this broad 
earth, yearns not for such a social state? And, unless reason be a will-o’- 
the-wisp and figures a lie, such a state is possible, and, through associa. 
tion, shall ere long exist! D. H. B. 





CHARLES FOURIER. 


Tue zeal and ability with which Albert Brisbane has for several years 
devoted himself to the propagation of Fourier’s doctrines of association, 
begin to be appreciated as they deserve. And whatever conclusive judg- 
ment his countrymen may pass upon this peculiar system, all must admit, 
that this earnest advocate of social reorganization has hastened and widened 
the great reform movement of our day. Few who have paid Fourier the 
respect he merits, of deep study, will deny that he has cast light, much 
needed and timely, upon the darkest problems, whether they adopt his so- 
cial science without modification or not. And the Present will endeavor 
candidly to describe this system of “ passional harmonies”’ and “ attractive 
industry,”’ with the hape that every such discussion may add new impulse 
to the flood-tide which is now sweeping Christendom and civilization to a 
more active recognition of the law of love. Space and time permit, in 
this number, only a few preparatory remarks. 

The biographical sketches which we have of Fourier, are fitted to en- 
gage our interests for the man. Such brave and lonely consecration to a 
great aim, for such a series of years, claiming no sympathy, buoyed up 
alone by a sublime hope, communing in stillness with truth, is deeply grati- 
fying. One feels as if such a patient miner must have treasured rich in- 
gots. He claims, and has fairly won, a right to the patient heed of his 
fellow-men. When we add to this fact of his resolute pursuit of a settled 
object, the quality of his impelling motive, his. indignation at the mean arti- 
fices of trade, his confidence that heaven has made possible a state of con- 
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summate well-being and beauty for the human race, and his bold self-trust 
that, though seeking to the death, he would find the clue out of this laby- 
rinth of inhumanity ; when, finally, we are told by his friends of the grand 
style of character to which he was moulded, the justice, clear penetration, 
inflexibleness, and tender pity, the profound enthusiasm for men, as they 
certainly one day should be, the ulter scorn for men as they were, we 
place a confidence in the sincerity of the teacher, that goes far to forestall 
our approval of hisdoctrine. And yet there is this abatement to our sym- 
pathy. The study for some forty years of “harmony,” should have made 
his eye of love so clear as to see through wrong and meanness to the vital 
good; and the consciousness of a generous purpose should have disarmed 
petty opposition and criticism of their sting. One is pained at the sardonic 
sneer with which this keenest of observers cuts through disguises, and 

lucks away from shivering, naked folly the last rag that covers its shame. 
His denunciation is the condensed essence of bitter contempt. He should 
have been patient, too, with the dullards who misapprehended, and dis- 
torted in their show-boxes the truth he tried to teach. But let his papal 
arrogance pass. ‘There is this comfort in listening to him—that you have 
before you a man who, with unblenching eyes and clear, steady voice, 
tells you truly and exactly what he thinks. One knows the ground on 
which both parties stand. There is no blowing first hot, then cold. He 
gives no quarter. He asserts without compromises, without ifs or buts, 
what he believes he knows. In the same spirit should he be met. Con- 
cessions, apologies, etiquettes, may be dropped. Here is earnest work. 
There is the asserted fact, there the announced Jaw, there the argument 
and evidence. Test it. Is the coin sterling? For this number these 
few words must suffice. 

But before closing, let the fact be noted, that the interest now awaken- 
ing in this subject of association is all but universal in this country. Every 
day brings tidings of some new movement of those who are roused by a 
great hope to leave accustomed spheres of business, wonted social circles, 
the old mill rounds where for years they have been grinding saw dust for 
bread, and to enlist in these raw militia of social reformers. Such drill- 
ing and countermarching and sounding of drums and trumpets betokens 
that Providence is gathering the hosts of the faithful for some new battle 
with wrong. Doubtless, as in all recruiting, the idle and shiftless and 
weak, whose sandy foothold has slipped away and left them stationless in 
life, are occasionally drafted for these armies of industry. Doubtless 
brigands ia heart, selfish and eager for gain, will also join. But the soul 
of this soldiery of peaceful conquest over injustice, are men and women 
sick at heart of the inevitable insincerities, unkindnesses, and numberless 
degradations of our present social state. In the various communities 
which within two years have been founded or are now in the process of 
formation, may be found some of the choicest spirits of our land. I wish 
here to give to all such a hearty invitation to communicate their hopes, 
prospects, and the results of their experience through the pages of the 
Present. As every grain of gold dust, and leaf of new trees and plants, 
and root and berry of the New World were precious and curious to Eu- 
rope after the first voyages of Columbus, so every specimen of actual life 
from these Eldorados and Utopias is valuable to those who stand gathering 
their tools and clothing to follow. Send us news, brethren, from your little 
oases in the deserts, your coral islands in the sea. W. H.C. 
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POEMS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 





Sau the fact, that we are closely bound by ties of blood, and yet 
more closely bound by friendship, hold my hand, dear Ellery, from 
writing of these poems? “I can speak of you, as to you, with the more 
sincerity, because we are so nearly united that we cannot misunderstand 
each other. And I should stifle a pure impulse did I hesitate, in the first 
number of this little periodical, to thank you for the happy feelings which 
your volume has awakened. Would that, instead of these verses, could 
have been daguerreotyped in print words I have heard from you as we sat 
on the trunks of fallen sycamores and overlooked the vallies of the Ohio, 
where trees, single and in clusters, cast shade on the green meadows, and 
the winding river lay blue beneath the sky or gleamed in the distance. 
Your daily thoughts are bettc: poems than you can write. 

But now, as ever, comes up between us the old vexed question. “ Why 
always of Nature, dear cousin ; why not sometimes of Humanity, which is 
greater than Nature?” “Humanity, prithee! I am one of them, am 
not 1? Iam Humanity, or five feet six inches of it—a specimen of it, at 
least—so much and no less.” ‘Yes! But you see the beauty of all 
growing things, why not of a growing race?” ‘Oh Philanthropy run- 
lame! I see your moral enthusiast, now whizzing weathercock like under 
the sour East wind of Fourierism ; now puffed asl.ep by Christianity’s soft 

South ; now wide awake in the bitter North of unbelief. Why will he 
not open his bosom to the balmy West of understanding.” ‘ Thou scep- 
tic! Can you not believe in a society of men, worthy of this sun and sky, 
more beautiful than groves and flowers, with sweeter voices than the 
birds ?”’ ‘ Well and good, when it comes; the day is rich enough as it 
is. Let us feel the Great Presence. What to me are your guesses about 
Humanity, Christianity, Association, Reform, but dead weeds by the wall. 
The heart is green and sweet with new flowers.” Then, obstinate, un- 
changing son of your “dear mother earth!” I tell you, you shall reap as 
you sow. Never shall you know the full music of your shell, and thread 
the strings of your lyre with the grateful tears of your brothers, your 
countrymen, till you own yourself to be one beating pulse of this wonder- 
ful mankind, struggling as it is towards symmetry and perfectness. So 
have thy way, and tell me what Nature says to thee, and, better still, what 

man singly says, for deeply hast thou read the private heart. 


GIFTS. 


A dropping shower of spray, A summer field o’erstrown 
Filled with a beam of light,— With gay and laughing flowers, 
The breath of some soft day,— And shepherd’s clocks half blown, 
The groves by wan moonlight,— That tell the merry hours,— 
Some rivers flow, The waving grain, 
Some falling snow, The spring soft rain,— 
Some bird’s swift flight ;— Are these things ours ? 








THE EARTH SPIRIT. 


Then spoke the Spirit of the Earth, 
Her gentle voice like a soft water’s song ;— 
None from my loins have ever birth, 
But what to joy and love belong; 
I faithful am, and give to thee 
Blessings great, and give them free. 
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I have woven shrouds of air 
In a loom of hurrying hght, 
For the trees which blossoms bear, 
And gilded theni with sheets of bright; 
I fall upon the grass like love’s first kiss, 
I make the golden fiies and their fine bliss. 
I paint the hedge-rows in the lane, 
And clover white and rec the pathways bear, 
I laugh aloud in sudden gusts of rain, 
To see the ocean lash himself in air; 
I throw smooth shells and weeds along the beach, 
And pour the curling waves far o’er the glassy reach ; 
Swing birds’ nests in the elms, and shake cool moss 
Along the aged beams and hide their loss. 
The very broad rough stones I gladden too ; 
Some willing seeds I drop along their sides, 
Nourish the generous plant with freshening dew, 
Till there, where all was waste, true joy abides. 
The peaks of aged mountains, with my care 
Smile in the red of glowing morn elate ; 
I bind the caverns of the sea with hair, 
Glossy, and long, and rich as king’s estate ; 
I polish the green ice, and gleam the wall 


With the white frost, and leaf the brown trees tall. 
Ter ww 2 2 ee 


But [ have not room in the present number to say what I would of your 
poems, so, with one or more extracts, which speak from heart to heart, as 
the last one does from eye to eye, let me, for this time, close. 
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HOME. 


*Tis far away, dear friend, ’tis far away 
Where we were born and nurtured, and grew up. 
Thither to-day, as this new gate of time 
Swings on its noiseless hinges slowly back, 
a Through the far vista of our boyish years, 
| Look with a saddened eye, ay ! once more look, 
F: Ere through these portals we pass idle on, 
To see the coming painted on the wall. 
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I see a grand procession of fine hopes, 
Each with his face wrapped in a sable stole, 
And turned away from me their once bright eyes, 
And mutely gazing on the snowy ground. 
Then one,—still farther down,—this mournful troop 
They carry on a bier hung round with frost. 
The light is like a dying person’s eye ; 
For O! our passéd years shall make us weep, 
Nor shall our boyish years live but in dreams. 


They say our home is in a better land ; 

| That we are pilgrims here, and on this march 

4 We shall stop never, but with soiléd feet 

a Track the hard pavement with our dusty prints. 
But yet to journey homeward were most fair, 
And, no one knowing, burst upon their sight ;— 
Thou art come !—Indeed is’t thou, from the far land ?— 
That joy was in their hearts. And as the lake’s 
Calm surface is at once waked into life 
By one slight move, so should my sudden sight 
Arouse their peaceful feelings. So will’t be 
When some pure man makes of this world a home, 
All home,—both on new-years and birth-days home, 
And all the people laugh within their hearts, 
That this is city of God, both then and now. 
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CRAWFORD’S ORPHEUS. 


THE POOR MAN. 


Like a lion at bay, But the sun shineth fair 

Like a cold still day, Through the blue-woven air, 
Stands the poor man here, To the poor man’s mind ; 

Few friends has he, His ears are all ready, 

And fewer they be And his hearing is steady, 
With the turn of each year; As rushes the wind. 


Who can buy him no house, The seed he puts in earth, 
Who cannot carouse, Of its fruit hath the birth; 
Nor his neighbors delight ; Tall waves the fragrant flower ; 
Whose cabin is cold, He hath carved a broad stone 
Whose vestment is old, That the time may be known; 
Whose heart only shineth bright. The dial telleth him the hour. 


They eye him askance The birds over his head 

With a feeble glance, Their broad wings spread, 
Half shake him by the hand,— Their song to him they sing ; 

*T is the poor man, he The brook runs him to meet, 

Hath no gold to give to me; And washeth gently his feet, 
There are richer in the land. While the meadows their joys bring. 








CRAWFORD’S ORPHEUS, 


Tue lovers of the arts among us have been for some time much inte- 
rested in the works of Mr. Crawford, both from what they have heard from 
various quarters of his statue of Orpheus, and from what they have seen 
of it in the engraving, which has been shown here; and now their atten- 
tion is again called to this artist, by the exhibition in the Boston Atheneum 
Gallery of a bas-relief made by him. 

The merits of this work we do not now intend to discuss, much less 
those of the Orpheus, which we trust will soon be among us, when it can 
be better done; meanwhile, we are quite disposed to believe it deserves 
all the encomiums lavished upon it. 

Our present object is, to consider the general character of the class of 
subjects from which Mr. Crawford has chosen, and to give our reasons for 
believing it unfavorable for the greatest success in the art, in our time. 

We readily admit, that the fable of Orpheus is one of the best adapted, 
among the numerous and beautiful tales of Greece, for translation into 
marble in these days, as well on account of the allegorical application of 
it to the history of the soul’s progress, which may be made, as on account 
of its peculiar beauty ; but we still think that the artist would have done 
better, had he selected a subject more closely connected with the !ife and 
feeling of his time. 

Neither Orpheus nor any other hero or god of antiquity can, in our opi- 
nion, be truly a fit subject for the artist of to-day, for the simple reason, 
that he cannot feel them to be heroes and gods, as their worshippers of old 
did. ! 

The ideal of the Apollo and the Venus have passed out of the world, 
never to return; their life is extinct, or felt only for a moment, in faint 
reflex, by the man of sentiment, while gazing at the sublime and beautiful 
forms wrought under its burning influence, by those who recognized this 
feeling as the most elevated and intense portion of their lives. The emo- 
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tion which the beholder can now experience, even at the most happy mo- 
ments, is but dim and passing, compared with the fire which must have 
filled the souls of the authors of those works, and should inspire all who 
seek to fix the highest movements of the spirit, whether it be in marble or 
on canvass, in music or in words. 

Can any man, at this day, by studying the beauty of the antique statues, 
or filling his memory with the charming fables of Greece, so far penetrate, 
if | may use the expression, from the surface to the core, so far enter into 
the feelings of their authors, as to put himself in their place, and so work 
out again a new creation of his own, having life, and speaking to the souls 
of his fellow-men? Impossible! and, if it were possible, in a great mea- 
sure useless, for those whom he would address could not understand him. 
For a Grecian statue, we must not only have a Grecian sculptor, but a 
Grecian public ; a few men of education, taste, and feeling, might appre- 
ciate such a work, could it be made, as they do the antique; but, at best, 
it must fall far behind the latter. What the artist should strive to do, 
however, is, to address the public, not a few men of educated tastes ; to 
awaken feelings of the sublime and beautiful as widely as possible ; to ele- 
vate as large a portion of his fellow-men as he can reach, by acting upon 
their higher faculties. 

Now, every man of brilliant imagination and feeling heart has ideals of 
his own, connected with the faith and sentiment of his time, and his own 
spiritual state. There he must seek for inspiration, or fail to reach it. It 
must come from the works of God, spread before hira in nature, in the in- 
tercourse with his fellows, and the study of his own soul, and not from the 
works of men long since passed away, who had other feelings and modes 
of thought than his, drawn from sources which he cannot command. It 
must, in short, be a part of his life. 

This truth has been long since acknowledged in painting and poetry. 
No one would now attempt a poem on the loves of the nymphs, or the 
achievements of the heroes. The best poets of the age depict the beauti- 
ful and tender, which lies hid from common eyes, among the scenes of our 
every-day life, and reach the sublime, by appealing to that reverence for 
the unseen which still inhabits the breasts of all men, although so much 
obscured by the selfishness of the age. Why should it not be so in sculp- 
ture? Why continue to talk of the “severe” style as the highest ? mean- 
ing, thereby, an imitation of a style but partially understood. 

It is often said, that the age of excellence in sculpture has gone by; 
that our present life offers no field for the sculptor ; that costume, and in- 
door life, and all the fashions of the time, are barriers which cannot be 
surmounted. 

All this must be taken with great modifications ; and, if it were true, it 
cannot better the matter to hunt after other men’s thoughts. We do not, 
however, believe that it is true. The statement, that the dress of the day 
is fatal to sculpture by concealing the outward form of man, is based upon 
an assumption we can never admit; that is, that the perfect imitation of 
that form is the chief aim of the artist. No doubt some ages are more 
propitious than others to the development of art in general, and to that of 
particular forms of art, and we are not disposed to affirm that the present 
is a very favorable moment; but we believe it to arise from other causes 
than awkwardness of costume, and we are far from believing thé sculp- 
ture, or any other art, has yet attained the point of excellence to which it 
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B4 SALUTATION TO COTEMPORARIES AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


may be carried by man. There are elements, and those among the high- 
est in our nature, which have been but rarely introduced into sculpture, 
and have never fully exerted their influence. 

When the present leading elements of civilization shall have run_ 
through a certain course in the useful arts and sciences, perhaps a period 
of bloom in the fine arts may return, when faith and simplicity shall again 
get the ascendancy, and an expression be given to a new and higher Ideal. 

eanwhile there is always within the reach of genius sufficient, in the na- 
ture of life about us, to inspire the chisel or the pencil, nor is there any 
reason why the ungraceful costumes of the day need interfere. 

Mother Eve, the statue of whom, lately modelled by our distinguished 
countryman Powers, seems to win the admiration of all beholders, al- 
though the first woman still forms, and always must, a part of the present. 
She will always be our mother, the type of womanhood, and find a home, 
as such, in our hearts. While avoiding adl imitation of the ancients, we 
need not therefore lack subjects fitted in the highest degree for sculpture, 
nor lose sight for a moment of the difference between the romantic and 
picturesque creations of the fancy, so charming on canvass, and the more 
simple, elevated, and chastened style which belongs to the higher ef- 
forts in sculpture. To reach the latter, it is by no means necessary 
to aim at the classic, in the sense in which this term has been usually 
applied to sculpture. 

What can be more elevated and beautiful than Flaxman’s figure of 
* Resignation,” on the monument erected by Sir Francis Baring over 
the remains of his wife? If such subjects are few, it only shows, we 
think, that but few attempts of the kind ought now to be made. The art- 
ist can only properly express what is there, in his heart, pleading for ex- 
pression, and the scarcity of such subjects shows that most artists, in this 
age, should confine themselves to ower walks of the art, in which there 
is much beauty and feeling remaining to be brought out. Every poet 
cannot write an epic, nor every sculptor carve a hero, ancient or modern. 

We are happy to see it stated that Mr. Crawford has already chosen 
several subjects for bas-reliefs, not open to the criticism here attempted, 
and we doubt not that his genius will readily point out to him many 
such. P. 


‘ 
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Ir has long been a debated point in good manners, whether a new 
comer should pay or receive the first visit. I prefer, in sign of good will, 
to take the former course. This number is sent, therefore, to many who 
have not subscribed for it, and to fellow-editors. If my call is returned, I 
promise a welcome. If the card is sent back, I shall intrude no more. 

First, then, Brother Reformers! God speed! The hope of the Reign 
of Heaven brightens. From high and low are heard the commands of a 
stern, yet easy Ethics, personal and social. The profound maxims, sowed 
centuries ago in human hearts by the Son of God and the Son of Man, 
begin to bear fruit a hundredfold. ‘* Whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be the servant of all,” will soon be the only test of greatness ; and 
the New Commandment, “ Love one another,” the sole badge of Chris- 
tians. “War, and legalized murder, and the punishment of the unfortunate 
—neglect of the young and the ignorant, of the tempted and fallen—the 
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unjust apportionment of drudging toil to the many, and of large gains to 
the few—the ruin of bodily and mental health by excesses, and monoton 
of labors, by cares and indulgence—black and white slavery of all kinds 
and degrees—the enforced selfishness of our isolated modes of production 
and distribution—the ambitious overreachings of religious and political 
demagogues—the weary and wasting collisions of nations and classes, and 
all social evils, are yielding beneath the influence of stronger faithin God’s 
present inspiration and providence, and a warmer respect for man. Let 
us receive the baptism of a holy and hopeful humanity, with a fullness that 
shall purge away our personal prejudices, our self-will, and love of power. 
Let love tune the voices which controversy makes harsh. Let p"ritan 
rigidity, transmitted from our sires, unbend before the courteous manliness 
of a freer age. Let our zeal be of the sunshine, not of volcanic heat. 
Let us outgrow evil by living goodness; and melt opposition by confi- 
dence, which will be generous while just. ‘The Watchwords to-day are, 

rayer, study, and reconciliation. Piety will make us humble though 
sates philosophy will give at once patience and practical skill ; and away 
with the spirit of dictation and excommunication. Candor is not compro. 
mise ; tolerance implies no timidity. In this wide field, waving white for 
the harvest, there is room for all manner of reapers and gleaners. The 
laborers are only too few. 

Next, oh! patient and persevering friends of the daily press, who, week 
by week and month by month, through long years, draw cool water from 
the spring, and spread tables of refreshment for the dusty wayfarers, will 
you bear with an idler, who, retired from the party questions of the hour, 
may seem to some of you to be dreaming of Utopia? Would that I could 
bring your tact and facility of expression to the advocacy of refurms, more 
practicable, as well as efficient, than the political measures which attract 
so constantly your readers’ regard. ‘The radicalism which the Present 
urges would grow from the root up; the revolution it wishes to hasten is 
peaceful as the process by which the crag becomes a rounded hill; the 
social reorganization it advocates is a truer union of the order and free- 
dom already partially existing, and which all the tendencies of our age are 
aiding toenlarge. in every movement fitted to secure the rights of labor, 
and a more equitable division of profits—to disseminate more widely op-_ 
portunities of culture and refinement—to advance the various classes of our 
communities to that level, where each and all may prove what they are in 
mind, energy, and character, and receive the honor due to their powers of 
usefulness, or aid for their infirmity—to cleanse our land from pauperism, 
crime, and degrading infiuences, and bind nations in one by reciprocal 
justice, the Present will be with you a faithful fellow-worker. 

And lastly, oh! bright coterie of Weeklies and Monthlies!-who fling 
wreaths and scatter flowers, and sow the earth with tales, verses, and bril- 
liant essays, let me come among your revel with plain dress, and say some 
friendly words of Yea and Nay. I believe with you, that smiles are man- 
lier than sorrow, and cheerfulness a fitter sacrifice than gloom. He truly 
lives in the Present, who can let in the fresh air of hope upon sick hearts, and 
spread blossoms of joy before the fuintingeye. It is well that mirth should 
tune down to concert pitch, sometimes, the tense strings ; that humor should 
blunt the keen arrows of necessity. Gladness is healthful. True! But 
frivolity is not. Let us go to work with a song; but let us not forget 
towork. Let evil never subdue courage ; but let us never mock at or slight 
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36 TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE PATHFINDER. 


wrongs which exist. Who, that is disinterested, can be light of heart, while 
the thousands around us are crushed to the dust under burdens of care, 
and want, and oppression. How the literature of the day everywhere is 
hushing its voice to solemn strains of actual life. Pour, now, the freshness 
of your buoyant tempers into the channels of Reform. Our land and age 
summons all from fiction to the romance of reality. We have poems of 
Manhood and Society to write in facts upon these mountains and plains, and 
by these mighty rivers. ‘The Young America should be prophets of justice, 
heroes of peaceful industry. | 

And now, kind subscribers, you can judge of this periodical. Much as 
a performer preludes on his instrument to show its compass and to test 
how far it is attuned, have I rapidly touched some of the topics, from 
which fuller harmonies may be drawn. You are not invited, however, to 
hear solos on one or several strings, but rather a concert. I do but strike 
the key note and mark the time. There is good reason to expect the con- 
stant aid of writers, who already command the public ear. In these days 
of licensed puffery it might be more prudent to announce their names. 
But they shall introduce themselves. Friends! more than one have ob- 
jected to the title of this monthly on the ground of its double meaning. 
They fear that the Present will be taken literally to mean a present. Cer- 
tainly it would be ominous of a scanty purse to offer thus a paper as a 
gift. But there is small chance that any editor will be suspected of such 
mad generosity. As our business is to be conducted strictly upon the 
cash plan, and as its accounts are to be cleared every month, | must u ge 
the promptest payments. If now you are pleased with the proposed ob- 
jects and the spirit of this little monthly, let me enlist your aid to give it a 
wide circulation. 

The Present! did we but appreciate the fact that days and moments 
are gifts from eternity forever renewed. In longings for blessings past, 
in discontent with transient imperfection, in dreams of future deliverance 
from ills which it is our privilege to subdue with good, shall we grieve the 
Angel Hours who offer us fresh fruits from the tree of life? Truly to 
live in the present is to enter heaven, or rather to welcome heaven to 
dwell in us. W. B.C. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE PATHFINDER. 


Tue editor of the Pathfinder, since the announcement that his paper would appear in 
a monthly form, has made an arrangement by which his interest has been transferred to 
Mr. Wm. H. Channing. Those persons qvho have already paid for the publication, will 
be supplied with the new series until the time of their subscription, at the rate of $2 per 
annum, expires; while the paper will be sent to those who have not paid, in the hope 
that they will be induced to make an immediate payment. The reputation of Mr. Chan- 
ning for ability, and independence of mind, is a guaranty that the paper will be conduct- 
ed with manliness, talent, and industry. We solicit from our friends their warmest sup- 
port of the enterprise. 





Sunscrisers To Tue Heatran Journat anv InpErenpent Macazine will please remit their 
subscrip‘ions to W. H. Channing, if they desire to take the Present in place of those 
periodicals. Those who owe for past volumes are desired to remit what they owe to 
Joseph A. Whitmarsh, at Dow & Jackson’s, Boston. 
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